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forward and good. He is a little too much inclined to turn to the funny side of life, and make Ms fellows act for his amuse-ment—a result, I imagine, of Dickens influence. You will have to help him as you will help me, help him to love beauty and work with heart and mind. . .
I wonder if we shall ever come here together. I don't think you will be able to rough it as much as is necessary. I was planning yesterday how diligence travelling would suit you. I thought at first I should not like to put you into such close quarters with such strange companions, but I was wrong. I am not going to spoil you. I once promised you that you should have room for self-sacrifice. You will see life as it is, find out its real beauties through its real uglinesses. Oh 1 it is horrible how men shut women up in a false, glittering, smiling world, and how women love to have it so. Better far that they should know how ugly, how terrible life is, and yet find, as they alone can find, how good is human nature. There, that is a little burst against society, the first for a long time. I am so contented, you see. . .
SILVAPLANA, July 4£ft, 1872.—What you say has made me restless. The whole matter is so important and I wonder if I could help you if I were with you. Frank has just been proposing a plan by which I should be home on Sunday. I won't agree to it though. I think you would write for me if I could help you. I shall go on therefore. Besides, what could I do ? Your love and truth must be your guide. . . But I won't go into particulars when I am at such a distance; all I can say is—Be true, and don't wish your truth-telling eyes anywhere but above your truth-telling lips. I believe that somehow things will' be right, hut I am anxious to hear, anxious, yet happy that your troubles are now my troubles. . .
We will indeed always live in a town. I hope in London. Like you I feel that life is but beginning, it is a good life and must bear good fruit. In a little time I shall look on to the future better and see what our work will be; now I can't help simply rejoicing that you are going to work with me. You will be strong to help me. We will depend on one another. There is a true dependence of women on men and men on women. I do know you through and through, and as you love me, I can and will depend on you; by our dependence we will make one another strong. . .
That cotton gown question is not settled. I think two would be enough for a trial of will. I am quite equal to letting the whole lot faU overboard, and sacrificing my stinginess to obstinacy. . . As to what you say about one's past, I have not thought much of mine. The past seems to have contrary effects. On the Greek and Italian, the effect is to make them, dreamy and contemplative, feeders on the shadows of past